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Just what he means by saying (page 209) that a "paralytic stroke 
deprived him [Penn] of his mental power, though leaving his 
spiritual faculties unimpaired ", is left to his readers to decide. 

The book is clearly a labor of love and shows on every hand care- 
ful, painstaking research among the rich manuscript collections of 
the Friends, as well as a deep sympathy with their ideals. The ap- 
pearance of the work is excellent, and the index is quite satisfactory. 

William Thomas Morgan. 

Indiana University. 

The Life and Times of Henry Gassaway Davis. By CHARLES 
M. Pepper. New York, The Century Company, 1920. — x, 318 pp. 

Biographies of statesmen written by friends or relatives are generally 
marred by excessive eulogy. While the biography of the late Henry 
Gassaway Davis is not entirely free of this fault, still the importance 
of the man in American history is not noticeably overemphasized. On 
the whole the book is well balanced, sane and well written. 

It throws much light upon the personal characteristics of Mr. Davis, 
but it is as a type of by-gone American that he interests us most. One 
of the more significant items in the book is the following excerpt from 
a speech by Senator John Sharp Williams, notifying the venerable 
West Virginian of his nomination by the Democratic Convention for 
the vice-presidency : 

The people see in you one of the best products of the best period of 
American institutions, a period whose salient characteristics were local self- 
government, individuality, equal opportunity, and freedom — freedom to 
work, freedom to buy and sell, freedom to compete in industrial life, re- 
sulting in self-dependence; freedom to develop as one's own master and 
not merely as the well-trained and well-managed industrial servant of an- 
other [page 1 77] . 

Thus spoke the twentieth-century interpreter of nineteenth-century 
liberalism. Mr. Pepper's biography is an elaboration of this thought. 
The life of Henry Gassaway Davis furnishes an excellent illustration of 
what this sort of economic and political liberalism could produce. 
Here was a man whose economic activity began when the steam loco- 
motive was still in its experimental stage. At nineteen he secured a 
job as brakeman on the Baltimore and Ohio railway at a salary of forty 
dollars a month. He possessed neither influence nor money, but from 
then on, owing solely to his own efforts, his career was a continuous 
succession of promotions on the railroad for which he worked. With 
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the money earned as an employee of the B. and O. and a little ac- 
quired through his marriage , he began to buy cheap mineral and timber 
lands in West Virginia, and middle age found him the recognized 
monarch in the coal, lumber and railroad industries of his state. With 
these resources at his back and possessing no mean ability as a politi- 
cal leader, he found it a relatively easy task to make himself the domi- 
nant factor in the councils of the Democratic party of West Virginia. 
After a short apprenticeship in the state legislature, he entered the 
United States Senate in 187 1, and for twelve years he combined busi- 
ness and politics. Improving the opportunities that presented them- 
selves to him as a senator, he induced several of his colleagues of both 
parties to invest in various of his industrial undertakings. He declined 
to stand for election for a third term and thenceforth devoted most of 
his time and energy to business, although he continued to exert con- 
siderable influence in his party in West Virginia and to maintain rather 
close personal and business relations with important political leaders in 
Washington. 

Approaching fourscore, Mr. Davis made the following casual entry 
in his journal : 

My health is good, and I am quite a busy man. Am President West 
Va. Central & Pittsburg Railway; Piedmont and Cumberland Railway; 
Coal & Iron Railway; Davis Coal & Coke Company; Empire Coal& Coke 
Company; Washington Coal & Coke Company; Mill Creek Coal & Coke 
Company; Marshall Coal & Coke Company; Valley Coal & Coke Com- 
pany; Queen's Coal & Coke Company; Davis National Bank; Trust Com- 
pany of West Va.; United States Delegate Conference American Repub- 
lics; West Va. Tax Commission [page 185]. 

Hard work , thrift and a keen perception of the golden moment for 
buying and selling — these were the keys to success for Henry G. Davis 
and thousands like him. Whatever attitude may be taken toward the 
methods and conduct of business organizations today, when private 
profit seems to be proving insufficient as an incentive to production 
and as an adjuster of distribution, it is doubtful if the enormous indus- 
trial development of the nineteenth century would have been possible 
without that economic liberalism which produced the Davises and their 
works. 

In part, at least, Senator Williams was right. This was the " best 
period of American institutions". And yet it was the blood parent of 
our own. A popular but thoughtful publicist has said that the trouble 
today is that we are being hit with a brick-bat in the form of a query : 
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" What are you going to do when they won't work? " We are unable 
to ward off the blow with a satisfactory answer, but we may, if we like, 
take some comfort in the thought that in Mr. Davis's period they 
worked and produced the goods. 

B. B. Kendrick. 

Occasional Addresses, i8pj-ipi6. By the Right Hon. H. H. 
Asquith. London and New York, Macmillan and Company, 1918. 
—x, 194 pp. 

These addresses have no great interest for the student of politics 
save as they give a clue to Mr. Asquith's mind and reading. There are 
speeches on criticism, biography, culture and character, the English 
Bible and other subjects. One of the best is entitled " The Spade and 
the Pen", delivered before the British Classical Association, in which 
the recent achievements of archaeology are summarized and extolled. 
There are shorter addresses in praise of the Bar, of Edinburgh and of 
the Royal Society. At the end are brief estimates of Jowett, Campbell- 
Bannerman, Edward VII and Alfred Littleton. In compact, balanced 
statement Mr. Asqaith excels, and his tributes to the departed great 
reveal him as master of the art of terse and stately epitaph. When he 
deals with criticism and biography he says nothing that is very fresh, 
but he is judicious, sure-footed, sweetly reasonable and full of pleasant 
quotation. His reading has been marked by catholicity, good taste 
and individuality. He has praise for Lockhart's Scott, for Mrs. Grote's 
Life of her husband, for Mrs. Gaskell's Life of Charlotte Bronte and par- 
ticularly for the Autobiography of Benjamin Robert Haydon. Every- 
thing he writes proves him a Words worthian to the core. As a man of 
wide and deep intellectual interests, however, he is not to be com- 
pared with Gladstone nor with his own colleagues, Morley and Haldane. 

He has been above all an advocate. He can pack into a speech 
that occupies three columns of the following morning's newspaper the 
most persuasive statement of the political case for which he is pleading ; 
he can seem to give his opponents their due and more and yet prove 
that they are quite wrong. But these essays are not in advocacy and 
reveal less of his talents. 

Urbanity, fairness and sound judgment are the virtues of this collec- 
tion. There is not much humor, there are few pat phrases, there is 
no unusual wisdom. That the addresses were well received one cannot 
doubt ; that they were worth gathering together is less certain. 

Wallace Notestein. 

Cornell University. 



